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1863.] RECENT WORKS ON EGYPTOLOGY. Ill 



Art. V. — 1. Egyptian Chronicles, with a Harmony of Sacred 
and Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian 
and Assyrian Antiquities. By William Palmer, M. A., 
Late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. London : Long- 
man, Green, Longman, and Roberts, pp. 1053. 

2. An Historical Survey of the Astronomy of the Ancients. 
By the Right Hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis. Lon- 
don : Parker, Son, and Bourn, pp. 526. 

These two works have this in common, that they attempt 
to establish ancient chronology upon the basis of astronomy, 
and that they greatly reduce the reputed chronology of the 
earlier historic nations, especially of the Egyptians, the As- 
syrians, and the Babylonians. We shall refer to the volume 
of Sir Cornewall Lewis only in its chronological bearings, 
and mainly with regard to the early history and chronology 
of the Egyptians. The English school of Egyptologists have 
generally favored the "short" chronology, as distinguished 
from that advocated by Lepsius, Brugsch, Bunsen, and other 
leading German Egyptologists. Thus, taking those two sali- 
ent points, the accession of Menes and the time of Moses, 
Mr. Palmer, in his very elaborate and curious work, attempts 
to establish Egyptian chronology upon a definite basis by an 
astronomical analysis of the " old Egyptian Chronicle." This 
Chronicle comes to us through Syncellus, of the ninth century, 
who is supposed to have derived it from Africanus. Though 
its discovery was hailed by many as a new light upon chro- 
nology, it has of late been regarded as an invention of the 
third century, or even later. Boeckh assigns it to some Jew 
or Christian of the fifth century. Mr. Poole, in the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, speaks of it contemptuously as " an 
undoubted imposture." Bunsen, following Biot, treats it as 
of no critical value. Yet Syncellus cites it as " the oldest 
Egyptian document." 

The Chronicle consists simply of a list of 30 dynasties, of 
113 generations, to which it assigns the stupendous period of 
36,525 years. Of this period, however, 30,000 years are as- 
signed to the sun-god ; and more than 4,000 years additional 
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to other gods and demigods. Then follows a series of human 
dynasties, 15 in number, comprising 76 generations, averag- 
ing 24£ years each, and filling in all the modest period of 
1,881 movable years. The Chronicle ends with the extinction 
of the native monarchy in 345 B. C, and this of course gives 
2224 B. C. for the accession of Menes. 

That this Chronicle is an artificial compilation represent- 
ing 25 Sothic. cycles, is agreed by leading Egyptologers, — 
the Sothic cycle being a period of 1,461 vague years. Mr. 
Palmer thinks that, by adopting the suggestion of Diodorus, 
that the Egyptians used months for years to swell their com- 
putations, he can reduce the whole period of the Chronicle 
within a reasonable term of centuries. He finds that the 
thirteen gods and eight demigods of the Chronicle answer 
closely to the generations of the Scriptural antediluvian and 
postdiluvian patriarchs in number, and that a break in the 
list marks the epoch of the Flood. He compares the Chron- 
icle minutely with the lists of Manetho and Eratosthenes, 
with the statements of Greek authors in regard to the chro- 
nology of Egypt, and with the sacred chronology of Africa- 
nus, Eusebius, and others. His harmony of Sacred and Egyp- 
tian chronology places the era of Menes at 2224 B. C. and 
the Exodus at 1654 B. C, in the reign of Amunoph II. of 
the eighteenth dynasty. His calculations are intricate and 
curious ; and when we consider that they were begun as 
a pastime to while away an attack of the gout and the 
ennui of boat-life upon the Nile, and were afterwards prose- 
cuted for years as a mathematical problem, we know not 
whether most to admire the author's ingenuity in his anti- 
phlogistic regimen, or his patience in his arithmetic. Some 
of his conjectures and assumptions, however, are quite ar- 
bitrary ; and, with all his enthusiasm and diligence in explor- 
ing and analyzing authorities, he often reminds us of Locke's 
saying, that " men who are greatly learned, may yet be but 
little knowing." 

Sir Cornewall Lewis exhibits a sublime contempt for the 
labors of Egyptologers, as well as for the authorities upon 
which they are wont to rely. Indeed, his work is conceived 
in the spirit of profoundest scepticism with regard to the 
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alleged antiquity of astronomical observations in Assyria and 
Egypt. 

" All the extant evidence goes to prove that the scientific geometry 
of the Greeks was exclusively their own invention. It may be doubt- 
ed whether any Chaldaean or Egyptian priest had a mind sufficiently 
trained in abstract reasoning to be able to follow the demonstrations of 
the properties of the conic sections invented by Apollonius." — p. 278. 

With this avowed contempt for the priests, our author pro- 
ceeds to say : — 

" The historical information respecting Egyptian antiquity is repre- 
sented to us as derived exclusively from the priests and from their 
sacred books, preserved in the archives of temples. Now the Egyptian 
priests had the character of an Oriental sacerdotal class, like the Chal- 
dasans, the Magi, or the Brahmins. Their knowledge was suited to 
a country in which there was neither freedom of thought nor activity 
of mind ; which produced nothing useful, and which contributed noth- 
ing to the progress of mankind ; whose despotic masters employed 
all the surplus labor of the people in constructing pyramids and laby- 
rinths, and other colossal works, destitute of any rational destination, 
and only intended to perpetuate their own memory. 

" If the priests and their sacred books are not admitted to be trust- 
worthy authorities upon Egyptian antiquity, the whole basis of our 
supposed knowledge fails. From them the information of Herodo- 
tus, Manetho, Eratosthenes, and Diodorus was equally derived. We 
learn, from the express testimony of Herodotus himself, that the priests 
not only gave him an oral account of their history, and answered ques- 
tions which he put to them concerning the visit of Menelaus and 
Helen to Egypt, but also that they read to him the names of 330 kings 
from a book, and that they showed him the statues of a series of high- 
priests, in proof of the truth of their chronological statements. Mane- 
tho, as we learn from Josephus, himself announced that his Egyptian 
history was translated from sacred books. Eratosthenes derived his 
Egyptian chronology from the same source. Diodorus likewise pro- 
fesses to have obtained his information respecting ancient Egypt from 
authentic registers of the native priests; and, by the assistance of 
these memorials, to give more credible and trustworthy information 
than that to be found in Herodotus and other previous histories. 

" Now, if the Egyptian priests had, in the time of Herodotus, been 
in possession of complete and authentic written records of their an- 
cient history, it must be supposed that these records would be care- 
fully preserved in the temple archives, and that they would be identical 
10* 
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with the records translated by Manetho and Eratosthenes, about two 
centuries afterwards, and consulted by Diodorus at the interval of an- 
other century and a half. But on comparing the accounts of the his- 
tory and chronology given by these four writers, we find the utmost 
discrepancy between them." — pp. 341 - 343. 

Our author makes some telling points as regards this discrep- 
ancy by measuring the differences between Manetho and Diodo- 
rus by other events. Thus, their dates for Menes differ from 
each other " by about the period from the era of the Olympiads, 
or of the foundation of Rome, to the birth of Christ ; or from 
the Norman conquest of England to the reign of George the 
Third." He argues that the discordant schemes of Herodotus, 
Manetho, Eratosthenes, and Diodorus, professing to be derived 
from the same authentic source, cannot be reconciled by any 
legitimate methods of criticism, and that there is no satis- 
factory ground for preferring one to another. Much of the 
so-called history of Egypt he traces to the Greek mythology, 
instead of tracing the latter to Egypt. Other sections of this 
history he dismisses as " architectural legends " or imaginary 
lists of kings. The Manethonian lists are but " a royal phan- 
tasmagoria," — many of them of no more value than "an 
account of the succession of a breed of crocodiles or hippo- 
potami in the Nile, or of a series of sacred apes in a temple, 
for the same period." Such wholesale scepticism is quite re- 
freshing as a contrast to Bunsen's idolatry of Manetho. Sir 
George has little respect for the genius and labors of the late 
Baron, whom he styles " the principal manipulator of the an- 
cient Egyptian chronology," whose operations " resemble the 
manipulation of the balance-sheet of an insolvent company 
by a dexterous accountant (who, by transfers of capital to 
income, by the suppression or transposition of items, and by 
the alteration of bad into good debts, can convert a deficiency 
into a surplus) rather than the conjectures of a speculative 
historian, — such as Niebuhr, — who undertakes to transmute 
legend into history." Bunsen's work on Egypt is, with Sir 
George, " a book of metamorphoses. By his method, Aga- 
memnon or Achilles might be identified with Alexander the 
Great, Pompey might be identified with Caesar, and Hannibal 
with Scipio. Such identifications as that of William the Con- 
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queror with William of Orange, or of St. Louis with Louis 
XVI., would be so obvious and natural as not to require 
formal proof, and would be disposed of in a parenthesis." 
This clever satire culminates in the following paragraph : — 

" There is something attractive to a writer in this discretionary 
power of dealing with the history of bygone ages. His imagination 
is captivated with the faculty of creating or annihilating dynasties by 
a stroke of his magic pen ; he becomes, in the language of the ancient 
astrologers, a ' chronocrator.' He likewise appears to possess a sort 
of reflex second-sight, by which he is able to look back into the un- 
known past, and to discern images invisible to ordinary eyes. He 
can invoke a great mediaeval period of antiquity, which has hitherto 
been wrapt in oblivion. If his pretensions to these gifts are admitted, 
and if he succeeds in imposing on the credulity of his readers by 
his familiar handling of subjects remote from ordinary studies, he is 
regarded as an historical seer, elevated far above those obscure chroni- 
clers who occupy themselves with digesting the occurrences of well- 
attested history." — p. 374. 

The satire is vindicated in part by the treatment accorded 
to Sesostris, " the great name of Egyptian antiquity," by Bun- 
sen and Lepsius respectively ; Manetho assigning him to 
3320 B.C., and Bunsen ascribing his deeds to a much earlier 
date, while Lepsius brings him down to 1326 B. C. 

" We therefore see that the two leading Egyptologists, Bunsen and 
Lepsius, differing in other respects, agree in thinking that Sesostris is 
not Sesostris. The notice appended to his name in Manetho, which 
identifies him with the Sesostris of Herodotus, Diodorus, and other 
Greek writers, is regarded by Lepsius as spurious. But here their 
agreement stops. One assigns Sesostris to what is called the Old, the 
other to what is called the New Empire, separating his respective 
dates by an interval of 3,793 years. What should we think, if a new 
school of writers on the history of France, entitling themselves Fran- 
cologists, were to arise, in which one of the leading critics were to deny 
that Louis XIV. lived in the seventeenth century, and were to identify 
him with Hercules, or Eomulus, or Cyrus, or Alexander the Great, 
or Caesar, or Charlemagne ; while another leading critic of the same 
school, agreeing in the rejection of the received hypothesis as to his 
being the successor of Louis XIII., were to identify him with Napoleon 
I. and Louis Napoleon ? " — p. 370. 

If Bunsen could speak for himself, we should certainly have 
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an octavo of hieroglyphics, chronological tables, Greek cita- 
tions, and philosophico-historical theses, with abundant and 
most indignant rhetoric, in reply to this contemptuous dismis- 
sal of his life-long and arduous labors. With all his faults 
of dogmatism, exaggeration, and self-assurance, and with a 
superficialness in his assumption of universal learning which 
discredited his actual knowledge, Bunsen was a resolute and 
patient investigator in Egyptology, and his copious materials 
may yet be edited with better judgment and with sounder 
historical results. But Sir Cornewall Lewis has no faith even 
in the materials for Egyptian history found in the hiero- 
glyphics. He says : — 

" The Egyptologists do not indeed pretend that any great amount 
of historical knowledge has been hitherto derived from hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. They profess to have read certain names of kings which 
they identify variously with names in Manetho's lists ; but they do not 
assert that the inscriptions furnish either a coherent chronology, or 
events in the reigns of the kings. Brugsch, in his work on the pri- 
meval history of Egypt, lays it down that the Egyptians had no era, 
that they denoted events only by the year of the king's reign, and that 
this mode of reckoning affords no materials for a chronological system. 
The meagreness of the historical information which Bunsen and 
Brugsch profess to have extracted from the hieroglyphical inscriptions, 
must be apparent to every reader. Bunsen indeed speaks of ancient 
Egypt as the monumental nation ; but its monuments are colossal 
buildings, not intelligible inscriptions containing historical records. If 
the hieroglyphical writings which have been interpreted have been 
interpreted correctly, and if they may be taken as a sample of the rest, 
we may be satisfied that there is nothing worth knowing. The work 
of Sir Gardner Wilkinson upon Ancient Egypt, which speaks to the 
eye, is far more instructive than the efforts to address the mind through 
the restored language of the Egyptians. It may be feared that the 
future discoveries of the Egyptologists will be attended with results 
as worthless and as uncertain as those which have hitherto attended 
their ill-requited and barren labors. The publication of an inedited 
Greek scholiast or grammarian might be expected to yield more fruit 
to literature than the vague phrases of Oriental adulation or mystical 
devotion which are propounded to us as versions of hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions." — pp. 395, 396. 

Now it must not be forgotten that the readings of Egyp- 
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tian monuments after the time of Solomon synchronize with 
and verify the references of the Hebrew Scriptures to Egyptian 
history ; that, for example, on the walls of Karnak is a picto- 
rial record of the invasion of the land of Judah by Sheshonk, 
the Shishak of the Second Book of Chronicles ; that this is 
certified not only by the marked Jewish features of the cap- 
tives, but also by the hieroglyphic equivalents for such places 
as Megiddo, Bethshan, Hebron, and the valley of Hinnom. 
It is too late to question whether the key to the hieroglyphics 
has yet been discovered, or to speak of investigations in this 
department as " ill-requited and barren." Egyptian chronol- 
ogy is now in as confused a state as was geology forty years 
ago ; and there is the same tendency to wild and extravagant 
theorizing in the one that so long marked the other. But the 
credibility of the facts observed should not be disparaged by 
the fanciful constructions put upon those facts. The true ad- 
justment of a scheme of chronology both to Egyptian monu- 
ments and to the sacred record will eventually be discovered. 
Meantime the friends of learning and the friends of the Bible 
should co-operate for this end, without discouragement and 
without distrust. It is impossible in the present stage of 
Egyptology to determine with accuracy under what Pharaoh 
the Exodus took place. Seyffarth and Max Uhlemann fix 
the date of the Exodus at 1867 B. C, and the birth of Moses 
in 1947 B. C, which is 376 years earlier than the common 
Bible Chronology of Usher, and 219 years earlier than the 
date assigned by Hales from the Septuagint ; while the dif- 
ference between this school and that of Bunsen, Brugsch, and 
Lepsius is more than 500 years. But this diversity is some- 
what reduced by another mode of calculation ; for Seyffarth 
and Uhlemann make about 350 years between Amosis, whom 
they regard as the Pharaoh of the Exodus, and the second 
Sethos, whom Bunsen and Lepsius identify as that monarch ; 
and the latter school separate Amosis from Sethos II. by about 
the same period. This, therefore, is the true range of diver- 
gence between the extreme schools of Egyptologists, as to the 
relation of Moses and the Exodus to recognized Egyptian 
dynasties. Brugsch argues, with much acumen and confidence, 
that the Exodus took place in the latter part of the reign of 
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Minephthath, the fourth king of the nineteenth dynasty, the 
immediate predecessor of Sethos II. ; and he fixes its date at 
1327-1321 B. C. Further research may produce direct or in- 
ferential evidence from the monuments to establish one or the 
other of these divergent chronological schemes. The question 
is really narrowed down to two schools, the one placing the 
era of Moses in the earlier part of the eighteenth dynasty, the 
other in the middle of the nineteenth. But the historical ver- 
ity of the Biblical era of Moses does not depend upon the scale 
of chronology by which it is measured. All Egyptologists agree 
in accepting the Exodus as an historical fact. " History," says 
Bunsen, " was born in that night when Moses with the law of 
God moral and spiritual in his heart went forth from the land 
of Egypt." All that is narrated in the Book of Exodus may 
be historically true, both as to the matter of the record and the 
succession of events, whether Amosis, Pthahmen, Menephthath, 
or Sethos II. was on the throne at the time of the Exodus. 



Art. VI. — 1. UAnnSe LitUraire et Dramatique, ou Revue 
Annuelle des Principales Productions de la Literature Fran- 
paise, Sfc., Sfc. Par G. Vapereau. Quatrieme Annee. 
Paris : Hachette et C ie . 12mo. 1862. 

2. Revue de I'AnnSe Religieuse, Philosophique et LittSraire, 
Sfc. (Published under the Direction of M. P. Duilhe de 
Saint-Pro jet.) Paris : Lecoffre et C ie . 

The two works that head this article complete each other, 
and together give yearly a fair exposition of the mental pro- 
ductiveness of France. The first, more general, and some- 
what complaisant in its notices of new productions, often de- 
votes space in its pages to works of but slight literary merit, 
provided they have occupied the public mind. The second, 
more exclusive, is rather theological, presenting the Catholic 
element of France as more influential in letters than is gen- 
erally supposed. It would be too much to assert that the 



